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The Old TAhite-Ellery House 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


By Mrs. BertrrRaM K. LITTLE 


N the westerly side of the road 
leading from Gloucester to An- 
nisquam stands the ancient 

White-Ellery house, said to be among the 
oldest structures now existing within the 
limits of the city of Gloucester, or perhaps 
upon Cape Ann. It is now situated upon 
the edge of a stretch of salt marsh, which 
has of late years been gradually filling in 
the inlet that was originally the “Town 
Landing, with its garden running down 
to the very margin of the waterway, and 
it is certainly one of the most picturesque 
examples of our early architecture re- 
maining in Essex County. 

Although a number of details in the 
house would even seem to suggest an 
earlier date, it is known that by the year 
170! the people of Gloucester found 
without a settled minister. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to 


themselves 


find a suitable candidate they approached 
the Reverend John White, who accepted 
the call, and was ordained pastor of the 
First Church on April 21, 1703. Soon 
after his settlement Mr. White received a 
grant of land just below the plain on 


which his meetinghouse stood, and here, 
according to Babson’s History of the 





Town of Gloucester, he erected the pres- 
ent house about the year 1704. 

The old sketch of the house repro- 
duced with this text was found among the 
papers of Mr. Charles White of Brook- 
line, a descendant of the same family as 
the builder, the Reverend White of Glou- 
cester. [he date when it was made is un- 
known, but it shows the four large wood- 
en pendant drops under the overhang, 
which unfortunately had disappeared by 
1860 (the small turned ones now in posi- 
tion having been added at some much 
later date ). ‘This sketch is more than 
usually exact, emphasizing the flat pitch 
of the roof, the large central chimney, and 
the two overhangs; the framed one upon 
the front, and the smaller boarded over- 
hand under the end gable. 

After the Reverend White built and 
moved into another home, the original 
Parsonage was sold to James Stevens, 
who kept a tavern there until 1740, using 
the small room at the northeast corner 
as the bar. It was perhaps at this time that 
the plain board partition that separates the 
east end of the kitchen, with its outside 
doorway upon the lane back of the house, 
was set up to provide a separate entrance 
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The TAbite-Ellery House 


FROM AN OLD DRAWING OF ABOUT 15860 OR EARLIER. 


to the bar. This corner space has never 
been plastered, and the whole framing of 
this part of the leanto is exposed, showing 
the construction, and heavily lime- 
washed. The legend in the family was 
that much of the liquor was kept in the 
shallow space the leanto 
overhead, which was partitioned off from 
the attic, and yet easily reached from be- 
low by tipping up a loose ceiling board 
over the Joists above. The low height of 


under eaves 


the ceiling made this space easily accessible, 
and the location of the house so near the 
Landing was most convenient for the 
homeward bound traveller or fisherman 
coming up the river. 

This open exposure of the construc- 
tion is duplicated at the northwest cor- 
ner of the leanto, where the scullery lead- 
iny off the end of the kitchen into the later 
west end shed is left unfinished in ex- 
actly the same manner. It might be men- 
tioned that the exterior walls of the 
house are built up of heavy plank, per- 
pendicularly applied against the outside 
face of the framed construction. They 


are set close together and probably the 
chinks between were originally clay filled, 
but are now so impregnated with the 
lime-wash that it is difficult to be cer- 
tain if what remains is lime pointing or 
clay. 

After this brief period, the house was 
purchased by Captain William Ellery, by 
whose descendants it was owned and oc- 
cupied for many generations, until it came 
into the hands of the present owners, from 
whom the Commonwealth has acquired 
the entire property in order to complete its 
plans for building the widened new high- 
way to Cape Ann and Gloucester. ‘This 
has unfortunately been laid out so that a 
three hundred foot traffic circle will re- 
volve around and over the old ‘Town 
Landing site, covering the entire area of 
the house itself and extending well out 
over the marsh that, of recent years, has 
been gradually filling the old channel in 
to the Landing. 

No small part of the interest and pic- 
turesqueness of the old location must, of 
course, inevitably be sacrificed to serve 
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The Thite-Ellery House 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THI 


INLET TO THI 


OLD TOWN LANDING (THE BABSON HOUSE, 


730, BEHIND THE FRUIT TREES AT THE RIGHT). 


the modern demon of speed by thus di- 
vorcing the house from its old surround- 
ings. For these many years it has remained 
one of the very few dwellings still placed 
as the first settlers so often planned them, 
near the marsh-edge where they could 
easily harvest the marsh hay, dip into their 
private lobster box, or by. dory secure “‘a 
catch” of fresh fish, almost in their very 
dooryard. Another nearby house where 
this same convenience had been served 
was the old Davis-Freeman dwelling, just 
across Squam River at the head of its own 
cove in West Gloucester. And one other 
such location can be recalled as once be- 
ing held by the Balch house in Beverly,— 
but here, too, the ocean has been fended 
off by the fillings and gradings of recent 
years, so that all its once close visual rela- 
tion to nearby shore and marsh has now 
been sacrificed. 

But up to now the old Ellery house has 





stood through all its years, overlooking 
the ‘Town Landing, substantially as when 
built and—wonder of wonders—quite un- 
touched by modern restoration or “im- 
provements” of any kind. And in this 
case, “‘restoration’”’ should mean but little 
change, other than to replace the modern 
sash with older copies, to remove incon- 
gruous wall paper or paint, and uncover 
the old stains or natural oak and pine 
frame and hand-work of which it was so 
sturdily built. Once placed again upon 
sure foundations, made tight against wind 
and weather, old floors and ceiling beams 
exposed throughout, and the later inner 
fireplaces removed and chimney top and 
flues repaired, the old house can again 
stand upon its own self-evident inherent 
dignity, unadorned by the modern frip- 
peries which so many of its Essex County 
neighbors have endured. 

The more one recalls its contempo- 
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raries, the more this structure appears 
unique. It is a rare example which ex- 
hibits the fully developed early house 
plan, built all at one time, with a full— 
though = shallow-depth — cellar,—central 
chimney and front stair-entry, two ample 
main rooms upon each floor, and the 
characteristic north kitchen and integral 
long leanto roof. This rarity is increased 
by its early date, unusual interior details 
and heavy second story south overhang. 

Inside, the unusual cedar-rose painted 
surfaces on the old boarded partitions and 
trim of the two-storied stair entry, deftly 
grained in the west upper chamber and 
now grown soft and mellow with age, 
has never been covered or damaged, and 
probably dates from before the middle of 
the eighteenth century. There is some evi- 
dence that a similar early treatment may 
also exist under the wall paper in the east 
chamber. This decoration is somewhat 
similar to that found beneath layers of 
later finish in the Jonathan Cogswell 
house in Essex, and in the east parlor of 
the Derby House in Salem. 

The high-waisted early two-paneled 
doors, with three-inch flat beveled raised 
panels and raised bolection-type panel 
mouldings appear even older than the 
date given the house, while both the first 
floor fireplaces carry very heavy bolec- 
tion frames around the fire openings, and 
a low piece of early eighteenth-century 
paneling above, all unusual details ex- 
pressing both an early date and original 
woodwork. 

The White-Ellery house also remains 
as the oldest symbol of the early religious 
life of the settlements upon Cape Ann, 
which in earlier times were all associated 
with the region around the ‘Town Land- 
ing and the first Church Green, imme- 
diately adjacent. Babson quotes in his 
History, from a sermon of the Rev. E. 


‘ 


Forbes in 1795, that “‘so long ago as in 
1622 the first settlers of this town con- 
secrated a house of public worship,” and 
goes on to state that all of the several suc- 
cessive church buildings were on or near 
the old “Green,” up to the time that the 
Harbor Village began to take over the 
business interests of the community. 

Before then the town center had re- 
mained in the vicinity of the Landing, 
even though the early fishing industry 
had begun to develop in the deep land- 
locked arm of the sea at Annisquam. Here 
were established the first shipyards, and 
the Custom House,—and here the fishing 
fleet continued to harbor until the increas- 
ing size of the vessels, and perhaps also 
the increasing shallowness of the water 
over the bar at the entrance, caused the 
industry to transfer to the present “Har- 
bor,” upon the other side of the Cape. 

This change began about 1735, and 
within a few years thereafter most of the 
business of the fleet and the wealth of the 
community had removed to the region 
around the new Harbor, and the earlier 
settlement about the old landing, where 
the first churches had been built, began to 
deteriorate, along with the “Squam”’ har- 
borage, although the ship building indus- 
try there continued to a comparatively re- 
cent date. ‘This change of location was 
fully proved by building in 1738 the new 
edifice of the “First Church,” now Uni- 
tarian, on the Harbor side of the Cape,— 
since which time the present city of 
Gloucester has continued to grow and 
prosper upon this later site. 

Meanwhile all the earlier church struc- 
tures about the old “Green” have disap- 
peared, and no church, meetinghouse or 
parsonage now standing in Gloucester 
goes back of the year 1800. Therefore, 
over and above the unique architectural 
interest of the old house at the Landing, 
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The Thite-Ellery Bouse 


FROM THE NORTHWEST, SHOWING WELL-HEAD AND LEAN-TO. 


which was the parsonage of the First 
Parish for some years beyond 1704, it re- 
mains the earliest symbol, by nearly a 
hundred years, of the community life of 
the whole Cape. As was the custom in 
those days, the religious life of the com- 
munity was centered and its civic affairs 
were discussed and settled, in church, 
this 
structure is therefore of unique impor- 


meetinghouse, or parsonage, and 
tance as it remains the only memorial of 
that important aspect of the early life of 
the Cape. 
Furthermore, through the Ellerys, 
who owned and live in the house through 
more than a century and a half, it is con- 
nected with the William Ellery who was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and with the famous Wil- 
ham Ellery Channing. Few Essex County 
cities, towns, or villages possess a more 
notable memorial of their long past. For 
Gloucester it is alone in its kind. Not to 





save and preserve it now would be, in- 
deed, truly deplorable. 

Thus the Ellery house—almost alone 
with the 1651 ‘“Scotch’-Boardman 
house at Saugus—is a rare example of an 
old dwelling still preserving all its an- 
tiquity, unmarred by modern improve- 
ments and passing fashions,—to which 1s 
added its value in recording so much of 
the early history of its locality. A front- 
yard garden and fruit trees, with a side- 
yard privy, have combined to serve the 
more pressing human needs. ‘The fire- 
places—although now much_ reduced 
from their original sizes—have supplied 
sufficient heat through all our New Eng- 
land winters,—and, although stoves have 
been added for cooking, they have not ob- 
tained access to existing flues, at the ex- 
pense of the old fireplace paneling, as has 
been so often the case. And, after almost 
two hundred and fifty years of useful- 
ness, it most certainly deserves of the 
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present generation that further considera- 
tion and preservation to which its record 
entitles it. 

And this preservation should be main- 
tained without the addition of any of the 
so-called “‘amenities” of modern living! 
At the moment of writing there is being 
projected a scheme to remove the build- 
ing to a nearby site upon the old Church 
Green slightly beyond the 1730 Babson 
house, where it would still look off across 
the marshes and the Squam river, less than 
fifty yards beyond its present location. It 
remains necessary to secure the contribu- 
tions needed to finance the bare cost of 
new foundations, the support and removal 
of the structure to its nearby site, and 
making roof and walls weatherproof, 
until such time as—with more leisure—the 
funds needed to completely restore and 
rehabilitate it to continue to serve as a 
Museum-house, inviting the passing visi- 
tor or stranger to enter and study, at this 
rare advantage, its ancient construction 
and design, can be secured. 

Perhaps a few of its architectural char- 
acteristics should be enumerated, as its 
interior has been so rarely visible to recent 
generations. The entire structure was 
built at one time, the leanto being an in- 
tegral part of its construction. This is 
probably the explanation of the low slope 
of the roof, the steep pitch usual at its 
date not allowing of the width desired for 
the rear kitchen. The sill is raised above 
the floor, about four inches, the heavy 
oak beams supporting the second floor 
being beautifully champfered, with a two 
inch quarter round, ending in lamb’s 
tongues at the ends and at each side of the 
framing of the summer-beams. The 
Kitchen in the leanto, apparently later 
shortened at one end, probably has a very 
large fireplace now only partly open, 
judging from throat and hearth. The 


kitchen ceiling beams are colored with thx 
same pinkish stain found elsewhere in the 
dwelling, and the floor being raised above 
the sill, reduces the headroom, as well as 
the door heights, the latter being several 
inches under six feet! 

The doors, by the way, are unusual 
throughout the house. One in the bar is 
undoubtedly original, of batten construc- 
tion, with finish and hinges of early type. 
Many of the doors in the less important 
rooms agree with this in design, with early 
iron or wooden latches, and hinges of 
decorated “H” type, even 
leather, being found ona few of the 
cruder doors. In several cases the plain 


strap, or 


boarded door faces are left bare, while in 
others they carry applied raised mould- 
ings, forming two squares upon the face, 
the moulding being set in about two inches 
from the door edge. The principal doors 
are framed in two panels, the lower rec- 
tangular, the upper square, with the same 
raised moulding, now set to cover the 
joint, with a four inch style margin, and 
the panel raised upon one side with a three 
inch sloping margin,—an unusual and 
very early type, rarely encountered in 
eastern Massachusetts. 

The entrance vestibule again has a 
very low door, with glass toplight, to come 
under the front overhang, and the stair- 
case, stained the same pinkish color, is of 
oak ,with a built-up buttress and hand-rail 
with turned balusters, of two inch stock, 
to make a “belly” in the turning, with 
only an inch-and-a-quarter square top and 
bottom member. The posts all have then 
turned knob tops, and drops, with a short 
column turning in the middle of their 
height. The stairs are framed against the 
face of the plastered brick chimney, in the 
usual three runs, and continue to the attic, 
with a balustered first run, the portion 
above the landing being carried up back of 
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a featheredged wall and soffit boarding. 

Both the principal chambers have the 
“cedar-pink”’ treatment over the wood- 
work, still perfectly grained and preserved 
in the west chamber, but partly papered 
over in the east room. The small fire- 
places in the two rooms are simply cut 
through the upright molded-edge board- 
ing, without enframement of any mould- 
ing, and the leanto attic across the rear of 
the chimney is also given a small fireplace, 
an unusual feature in this location. 

[t is in this attic that the framing clear- 
ly shows that the leanto was planned and 
built with the rest of the structure. ‘This 
attic is entirely open, although small 
rooms have been set off and plastered at 
each end. The stairway to the main attic 
runs up beside the chimney and fireplace 
in the leanto, and again shows fully the 
construction of the back of the chimney, 
with its flues tapering into the plastered 
top above the attic floor. Outside of the 
kitchen hearth, most of the others are 
built of the old “‘double-brick quarries,” 
although consisting of only a single row 
upon the second floor,—but all the fire- 
places are now closed up or covered over, 
and exactly what will be found when they 
are opened up remains to be seen. 

As far as appears above the first floor, 
the heavy oak framing of the house seems 
in better than usual condition. Most of 
the floors are original. Probably some of 
the plaster ceilings are later, and should 
eventually be removed, along with an 
added furred wall in the east parlor. The 
two principal fireplaces on the first floor 
are surrounded’ with early 
heavy bolection mouldings, with two dif- 


elaborate 


ferent types of paneling above. There are 
two simple semi-circular cupboards, one 
in a corner of the parlor, and another 
(fitted with modern stock doors! ) in the 
old dining room. 


Of course, most of the sash are not 
original. In 1860, the windows were 
known to have been double-hung, glazed 
with 7 by 9 inch glass, mostly of 16 and 
15 light openings, with a few 12 light, 
and several 8 light, 6 light and 4 light 
smaller single sash in a few locations. It is 
probably that the original windows were 
casement sash, but whether the evidence 
has all been obscured by later changes 
is not to be determined without further 
careful research, after removal of the ex- 
terior wall covering. On the front of the 
house the present window openings might 
easily have been cut down from paired 
casement frames, without leaving much 
evidence even on the exterior plank board- 
ing. A few of the 7 x g inch muntined 
sash remain, however, and this question 
need not come up until final restoration 
is undertaken. 

At the moment the immediate need is 
to finance the cost of removal of the 
building including the old chimney in- 
tact to its nearby site, and make it weath- 
ertight until more research can be under- 
taken. It is even probable that much in- 
formation may develop while preparing 
for and making its removal. There are, 
besides, the many details of securing the 
property from the Commonwealth, its 
acceptance by the city, and its transfer to 
the care of the local Historical Society still 
to be undertaken. A probable early ex- 
pense of between $7000 and $8000 is 
likely to be required. Of this about a quar- 
ter has already been promised. Those who 


would like to participate in preserving this 
old landmark should communicate at 
once with Mr. Alfred M. Brooks, Middle 
Street, Gloucester, Massachusetts, who is 
now concerned with carrying on the pre- 
liminary negotiations as President of the 
Cape Ann Scientific, Literary and His- 
torical Association. 











Che First Residential “Row Bouses” in Boston 


By Frank CHouTrEAU Brown 


N recording a brief history of “the 

First Boston Theatre” in the July, 

1945, issue of OLp- Time NEw Enc- 
LAND, incidental reference was made to 
the building of the “Tontine Crescent” 
on what is now Franklin Street, as both 
improvements were part of a planned real 
estate development, initiated and carried 
out in 1793 and 1794 by Charles Bul- 
finch and his associates, including Wil- 
liam Scollay and Charles Vaughan. But 
this new improvement was more than a 
mere real estate scheme, for Bulfinch 
was already looking ahead to the future 
growth of the town, that he already fore- 
saw as developing rapidly into a city. He 
might well be named as among the first 
“City Planners” of this new country, a 
profession in which he was to continue — 
much of the time without recompense — 
for most of his professional life. ‘This 
would especially apply to the twenty odd 
years he served as Selectman in Boston, — 
during most of which time (from 1799 
through 1813) he was also Chairman of 
the Board. 

Unlike many building speculators to- 
day, Bulfinch and his associates were will- 
ing to sacrifice immediate profits by dedi- 
cating valuable land area to such public 
embellishments as the park down the 
center of Franklin Place, — or to extend 
what is now Arch Street through the 
center of the new Crescent as a public 
thoroughfare, — and to provide sidewalks 
and paved street surfaces, at a time when 
there was a great dearth of both through- 
out the business sections of the rapidly 
growing community. Additional income 
was also sacrificed by giving the floors 
over the central archway to house the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and the 


60 


new Boston Library Society (which Bul- 
finch also helped to start) ; since 1939 in- 
corporated into the Boston Athenaeum, 
— instead of the Public Library, as was 
stated in our former article. 

After building the Crescent, in 1792, 
Bulfinch assumed further financial risk 
by becoming one of the promoters of the 
new Boston Theatre that same year, and 
developing the other side of Franklin 
Place the year following. 

The four-hundred-and-eighty-foot, 
sixteen-house Tontine Crescent row was 
Intended to 
open a new residential district, it was per- 


not an immediate success. 


haps too long a step in advance, which the 
already conservative citizens of Boston 
town were as yet unable to foresee as a 
sign of the more crowded city conditions 
toward which the town was then rapidly 
advancing. Up to that time, the residen- 
tial section had been restricted to the 
North End, where it was limited by the 
irregularly indented harbor line of that 
day with the steep and forbidding heights 
of Beacon Hill upon its only opén land- 
ward side. 

This area was already over-crowded, 
with its few pretentious dwellings pretty 
closely hemmed in by the predominating 
timber and gabled houses of the early set- 
tlers, — some portions even then turning 
into too-closely built-over slum areas that, 
in another hundred years, would become 
such a problem to the city. The originally 
ample yards around the simple dwellings 
of earlier generations had become built 
up along the new street lines with closely 
crowding houses, many with shops upon 
the street floor, constricting and filling up 
yards and frontages, until only the east- 
ern slopes of Pemberton hill remained, — 
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already occupied by a few large estates, 
and too near the business section to be 
ideally available for dwelling use. 

The constantly rising values of real es- 
tate in the growing town were forcing 
property frontages along the newly 
opened or improved streets to narrow un- 
til many newer dwellings were being 
built with their narrow ends to the street, 
the entrance doorway being placed about 
halfway along the buildings depth, — as 
still appears at 55 Mt. Vernon Street. By 
the time of the Revolution, this had be- 
come the accepted plan of many of the 
newer and better class dwellings. Houses 
built upon this plan are still to be seen in 
parts of Charlestown, Cambridge and 
Roxbury, — and it was this house ar- 
rangement that was most generally ac- 
cepted at the period when the develop- 
ment of Beacon Hill started, and at about 
the time that the Tontine Crescent houses 
were placed upon the market. Bulfinch, 
recently returned in 1787 from his trip 
abroad, had there noted the newer “rows” 
and “circles” building in Belgravia and 
elsewhere in fashionable London, Bath, 
and on the Continent, were in close-built 
“rows” of houses between party walls, 
perhaps with a shallow enclosed grass 
plot upon the street front. It was this 
same type that he had ventured to con- 
struct in the Tontine Crescent, in estab- 
lishing a new and fashionable residential 
district the of the 
business center of the town, on what had 


upon southern side 
been previously an undeveloped area of 
fields and marshlands, on the other side 


of the business establishments pressing 
northward from the old landing places 
about the Town Dock and the ad joining 
Market Place, originally at the head of 
King Street, until 1784, — recently re- 
named State Street. 

But in this location, the new dwelling- 





district was bound to hamper the spread 
of the business area, which then had only 
two possible outlets, to the south and east, 
— one along the filled-in harbor line, that 
was to become a business and warehouse 
area, and the other along the eastward 
side of the Common, which was to be- 
come the center of retail and shopping 
trade. The general disposition of the town 
at about that period may best be realized 
from a rather little-known “Plan of Bos- 
ton,” by Osgood Carleton, “Published by 
John West, No. 75 Cornhill” — then a 
business part of Washington Street, — in 
1796, although based upon surveys prob- 
ably made over several preceding years. It 
shows the restricted areas of the North 
End residential section, the small central 
business area, and a fair number of streets 
and lanes extending northwest below the 
Mill Pond, and to the southeast below 
State Street, in the district around Frank- 
lin Place. A close examination of the 
street lines, however, will show that most 
of those drawn in these areas are titled as 
“Lanes” or “Courts,” and probably much 
of these areas — if built up at all — carried 
a scattering of small cottages, sheds or 
barns, probably somewhat resembling in 
general the outskirts of Nantucket, as they 
appear today. This map also locates the 
old mills around the Mill Pond, Mill 
Creek and the wharves of that time. 

The first “row” was not immediately 
popular, and so in continuing the develop- 
ment the next year on the northern side of 
the Park, the type of dwelling already 
more accepted in the community was em- 
ployed. Perhaps this type of house, facing 
one side property line, and backing di- 
rectly upon the other, may already have 
been tried in pairs, placing two such plans 
back to back (or, if you prefer, side to 
side ) to make a “‘double house”’ unit. At 
any rate, in building along the north side 
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of “Franklin Park” in 1794, Bulfinch 
used this space for only eight houses, in 
pairs, of which the two center units were 
much larger than the pairs at each end. 
It should also be noted that the need for 
the side yard was no longer so pressing, as 
the principal entrance was here placed up- 
on the street front, and only a passage 
around to the rear yard — as well as light 
and air — was further needed. Working 
with this more accustomed plan, even 
though the side yards were very narrow, 
and the selling prices higher, the turn- 
over was more immediate. ‘This may also 
be taken as an indication this new dwell- 
ing district must have begun to appeal to 
the better families of that day, — a belief 
that may be substantiated by looking over 
the names of the owners or residents of all 
twenty-four houses, as listed in 1798. 
But, though these ““double-house” dwell- 
ings proved to be more quickly and easily 
marketable, even at the higher prices ne- 
cessitated by their larger size and greater 
lot frontages, the usefulness of the “row 
house” had been practically demon- 
strated, and although the “double house”’ 
type was also widely copied, the row house 
plan soon became more widely accepted, 
and its use spread rapidly all over the 
newer in-town dwelling districts of Bos- 
ton. 

The detailed plan of Franklin Park 
and its abutting properties, shown along 
with the Theatre and Holy Cross Church 
(built in 1803), also carries at larger 
scale the two elevations of the first theatre, 
—before and after the fire—along with 
the east half of the house-block frontages 
built on both sides of the Park. ‘These have 
been combined upon one plate, checked 
from the street surveys made in 1818 and 
1819 by J. G. Hales and published by the 
City Registrar a few years later. Although 
the preliminary plans show practically a 


uniform treatment of all the houses, it ap- 
pears from later photographs that minor 
changes were made by different owners, 
particularly in the treatment of the vari- 
ous entrance doorways, probably ac- 
companied, in some instances, also by 
minor changes in the house plans. 

Although by then the growth of the 
town had brought into disuse the old 
custom of giving directions by reference 
to the nearest business or tavern sign, the 
use of house-numbers still differed from 
that of today. In the houses about Frank- 
lin Park, for instance, the houses in Ton- 
tine Crescent, along the southern side, 
were numbered consecutively, — as were 
also those across the Park, — although 
there the sequence ran back in the opposite 
direction. 

In 1793 and 1794, and the immedi- 
ately following years, the newly widened 
Arch Street was extended in both direc- 
tions, and other extensions and connec- 
ting streets were opened toward the har- 
bor to the east, and along Winter, Sum- 
mer and Federal Streets, and the margin 
of the Common toward the south. Some 
record of the earlier ownerships in the 
history of this area is given in a following 
article. ‘he rapid widening of the resi- 
dential districts toward the Neck, forced 
along by the further expansion of the 
business center toward the south, contin- 
ued for a number of years; Temple Place 
for instance, not being completed with 
the last of its twenty-two brick dwellings 
until 1844, — by which time retail busi- 
ness was nearly ready to “take over’, — 
as it did, almost as soon as it was extended 
to open into Washington Street twenty 
vears later. 

Nathaniel Dearborn, in his Boston No- 
tions, printed in 1848, has covered the 
trend in row development in Boston, as 
follows: 
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“The firsts BLOCK of buildings erec- 
ted in Boston, was the range called the 
“Tontine’ in Franklin Place; —Up to 
the year 1792, it had been a slough or 
quagmire and to build there was deemed 
quixotic; it was first drained and laid out 
as a garden; a fish pond formed and 
stored with gold and silver fish by its 
owner, Joseph Barrell; a number of per- 
sons associated and made investments for 
building, and at the expiration of a num- 
ber of years, the property was to be di- 
vided among the surviving subscribers; 
they petitioned the Legislature for an act 
of incorporation but which was refused; 
the corner stone for the —crescent rows 
of 16 buildings, —of three stories height, 
was laid Aug. 8, 1793; the center build- 
ing of the south row, has an arched pas- 
sage-way for carriages through into Otis’ 
Place, which building is the property of 
the ‘Boston Library Society’ ; . In the 
centre of the area between the two rows, 
is an enclosed grass-plat of 300 feet in the 
form of an elipse, and in the centre of the 
plat, isa monumental URN to the mem- 
ory of Dr. FRANKLIN; ...” 

“The second row of brick buildings 
erected in Boston was on the west side of 
Court Street, between Howard Street and 
Bowdoin Square in 1800, and called 
“West Row,’ — ‘South row, next to the 
Old South Church, was built at the same 
time; and the ‘North Row’ on the west 
side of Fish (Ann) Street, in 1802 — and 
about that time four buildings next the 
Park Street Church were erected (this 
was in 1805); — by the fall of 1804, the 
houses at the corner of Park and Beacon 
Streets (the Amory-Ticknor dwellings) 
were built; — Hamilton Place in 1806; 
— Bumstead Place immediately after; ... 
and Colonnade Row on the east of the 
Common in 1811, presented an elegant 
and imposing range of 19 buildings, of an 


uniform size and style; — beside many 
courts, rows, squares, and places, com- 
prising from six to twelve buildings each, 
that were erected in various parts of the 
town about that same time.” 

This period was one of a rapid growth 
in population, and an acceleration of busi- 
ness prosperity and in wealth. Beginning 
a short time after the Revolution, when 
the time and money required to repair the 
damage done in the town by the occupy- 
ing British forces had been expended, a 
gradual improvement in business condi- 
tions was started, with temporary set- 
backs occuring again both before and after 
the war of 1812, with its embargos upon 
shipping. But most of the early “row 
housing” had been accomplished before 
that date, as Mr. Dearborn has already 
told us. 
that most of the building up of the South 
End, toward which section the residents 
of the first established areas south of the 


It should also be remembered 


Common were destined soon to be re- 
moved, was undertaken by builders con- 
structing rows of from six to a dozen or 
more dwellings, pretty much alike in plan 
and facade, all up and down the streets 
and blocks making up that large filled-in 
area, 

Mr. Dearborn, in his Boston Notions 
states the population of Boston in 1776 
was “reduced to... 2719 white persons,” 
but that “in 1782 the population began to 
increase.” Up to the census of 1810, the 
“method of computing the inhabitants 
had been, by multiplying the number of 
houses by 8, as the proportionate number 
of in-dwellers, and for the year 1794 that 
gave 19,944 persons.” “The Government 
census of 1810, gave a population for Bos- 
ton, of 33,787; in 1820, it had grown to 
43,298, and by 1830 it was 61,392; and 
was 93,383 by 1840. 

The Park Street group of four houses 
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—unusually ample in width, but ex- 
tremely simple in plan and design — was 
built about 1805. Of these, drawings of 
the floor plans and elevations are pre- 
served at the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, but of all four houses there now re- 
mains only a small portion of the two up- 
per stories of the dwelling at No. Four. 
All the others have disappeared, and — 
within a short time —this fragment of 
brickwork will join the others, as it 1s 
soon to be replaced by a new building for 
the Paulist Fathers. 

Most of the other residential rows in 
down-town Boston have also disappeared, 
many of them after only a few years of 
existence, because of the comparatively 
rapid early changes of residential to busi- 
ness districts, especially in the areas be- 
tween the Common and the South Sta- 
tion, — one of the few remaining vestiges 
the old fronts in- 
corporated into the Provident Institution 


still to be seen being 


for Savings on Temple Place (one-time 
“Turnagaine alley from ye Comon’’). 
These changes soon required their re- 
placement with rows of business premises 
the market 
leather districts, and early demolition 
and replacement with larger business 


and warehouses in and 


units and stores in the retail business sec- 
tions nearer the Common. 

In fact, this rebuilding, when it 
started, moved even more rapidly, as its 
only direction for expansion was south- 
ward from State Street and Post Office 
Square, along Washington and ‘Tremont 
Streets, spreading and widening out 
once it had passed the boundary of the 
Common. This movement forced all the 
former residents of this newly expanding 
shopping district either into the further 
South End, on the one hand, or east 
toward Church Green or north across the 
Common upon the other. 


The South End, having earlier started 
about 1820 with a modest type of two 
and three story row development replac- 
ing the earlier single houses in the region 
of Hollis and Fayette streets, by twenty 
years later began to build up the streets 
and squares beyond Castle Street in more 
imposing rows of four to five story dwell- 
ings, a development which continued out- 
ward through Union Park and Chester 
Park for a number of years following. 
The record of the grouped and single 
house development on the southern and 
northern slopes of Beacon Hill, is quite 
another story; but that area, too, from 
about 1800 onward for a score or more of 
many of the families 
forced out of their earlier homes by the 
business growth occurring east and south 
of the Common. 


years, absorbed 


Among the most famous — and most 
short lived — of all the early row housing, 
was “Colonnade Row,” built along Tre- 
mont Street facing the Common, in 1811 
and 1812, from West to Mason Streets. 
This series of nineteen dwellings (not 
twenty-four, as Is sometimes stated ) was 
built on land formerly included in the 
Common, and conveyed by the town in 
1795. Upon it was first placed the Hay- 
market Theatre (from 1796 to 1802), a 
huge timber structure about where the 
Tremont Theatre is now located; the 
““Town Scales,” after its removal from 
the Haymarket; a Gun House farther 
back along West Street, near the South 
Writing School, and the town Whipping 
Post and Pillory, — after their removal 
from the old ‘Town Market Square at 
the head of State Street. By November 
15, 1800, this land was owned by David 
Greenough and others, and a conveyance 
of one of the houses in Colonnade Row 1s 
recorded as early as June 17, I8II. 
‘These houses, sometimes also referred to 
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Colonnade Row, 1811, Boston 


TREMONT STREET CORNER OF WEST STREET, CHARLES BULFINCH, ARCHITECT, 


as ““Codfish Row,” were somewhat in- 
adequately shown in an early lithographic 
view, from the front page of an old Music 
cover, published in 1842, but a more 
truthful presentation is an early photo- 
graph of 1855, taken from the Common, 
and showing the corner of West Street, in 
which the balanced proportions and va- 
ried details of its architectural treatment 
may be seen to better advantage than in 
the more usual round photograph of the 
row nearer the Mason Street end. In this 
exceptional location, facing upon the 
Common and the then near margin of the 
wider Charles, this group of harmoni- 
ously built dwellings was perhaps the most 
interesting and successful of Mr. Bul- 
finch’s domestic designs. 

Although the general unity of the de- 
sign was continued along the entire length 
of this row, there also existed a consider- 
able amount of variety, — sufficient to 


produce an effect of harmony without 
monotony. ‘The cornices were placed at 
nearly — but not exactly —the same level, 
most of the roofs were graced with balus- 
trades of uniform pattern, except where 
broken by an occasional higher structure 
or roof, —and the continuous iron bal- 
cony established at the level of the second 
floor; sometimes attached to the house 
front, and sometimes supported by the 
delicate colonnade that had given thx 
block its name, was a subtle yet definit 
unifying element, when continued for tts 
entire length. 

While the effect of the whole row was 
carefully regularized, it will still be seen 
how the houses exhibit a great variety of 
widths, from about twenty to more than 
forty feet in some examples. This is made 
apparent by the fenestration; some fa- 
cades are but three windows wide; others 
show four openings; and at least one 1s 
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shown with a five-window front, — while 
variations in the design and treatment of 
the different entrances are also apparent. 
The effect of the delicate attenuated 
Doric colonnade may still be seen in the 
paired dwellings at 54 and 55 Beacon 
Street. 

At the time of their construction, the 
land at the back of this row of dwellings 
was either laid out in gardens, or given 
over to the additional service extensions 
and coach houses that were still required 
in the social life of those times. Only a few 
(in 1938-1939), when the 
store upon the forty-four foot lot at 158 
Tremont Street was being rebuilt, it was 
stil] possible to trace,— from the old tim- 
bers framing the floors and the locations 
of the fireplaces, stairs, and flues showing 
on the exposed party walls, — the arrange- 
ment of the older plan of the original 
dwelling, with the depth of its back yard 
and stable extending beyond. ‘The house 
itself could be plainly traced at its front, 
up to the point where the original roof 
and balustrade had started, back of that 
point, and along the upper stories, sections 


years ago 


of the old party walls had been removed 
or rebuilt at some previous alteration. But 
of all nineteen houses once a part of Col- 
onnade Row, only a small portion of the 


facade of No. 169, the upper two stories 
of brick wall and the window openings 
(the marble pilasters and roof balustrade 


are later additions) retain any of the old 


details of trim and appearance, — even 
the cornice, although somewhat resembl- 
ing the original, lacks its delicacy of de- 
tail and material, —as do also the bal- 
usters of the present later marble roof 
balustrade above. 

Other early groups of three or four 
dwellings were built at one or another 
time during these early years, of which 
about the only ones now surviving are a 
few scattered examples, mostly to be 
found on or about the slopes of Beacon 
Hill; where probably a few years more 
will show a continued disappearance, and 
where we may again find it expedient to 
record — without over much further de- 
lay — those early examples of significant 
and interesting details that are probably 
still to be garnered or preserved. 


The “Barrell Farm’ or Garden, 
near Milk, Summer & Franklin Streets 


Some additional data, dealing with the early 
history of the general locality of the “Tontine 
Crescent” site, supplementing the article in this 
issue, and that on the “First Boston Theatre,” 
printed in July 1945. It has recently been noted 


T was in the very earliest days of the 
town that a lane led from the Great 
Street to Roxbury, now Washington 
street, to the windmill that stood at the 
foot of Summer street, and gave that lane 
the name of Mill street. From Summer 
street a narrow lane ran to the north fol- 


in an old Scrap Book of Boston items collected 
by Miss Alice A. Gray. While not initialed, 
the quoted portions may have been based upon 
some of the published research undertaken by 
the late Walter K. Watkins. 


lowing the line of Hawley street, and was 
known as Richardson’s alley. About 
halfway between Milk and Summer 
streets, on the east side of Washington 
street, in 1640 lived Nathaniel Heaton. 
John Gilbert, a tanner, married Mary 
Heaton and lived in the rear of Nathaniel, 
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where he had tanpits. 

“The narrow lane ran from Summer 
street to this tannery of John Gilbert, on 
the west side of the lane about where 
Franklin street now crosses. At the east 
corner of Hawley and Milk streets lived 
Nathaniel Bishop, a currier. Between 
Milk and Water streets, on the site of 
Post Office square and east, were other 
tanners. 

‘The house and garden that first stood 
on the east corner of Summer and Haw- 
ley streets was that of Amos Richardson, 
a tailor, who went to Stonington, Conn. 
He owned quite a piece of land on the 
north side of Summer street. Before his 
death he gave some of his property in Bos- 
ton to his three daughters. Mary, who 
married Jonathan Gatliffe, had the house 
and land on the corner of Hawley and 
Summer streets. [he lot next east went to 
Katherine, married, first David 
Anderson, and second, Capt. Richard 
Sprague of Charlestown. A third daugh- 
ter married Timothy Clarke, and Clarke 
bought the whole Summer street estate 
from the other heirs. 

“When Clarke died in 17 375 his es- 
tate was divided into sevenths among his 


who 


children, six daughters and a son. Mary, 
wife of Thomas Ruck, was given the 
corner lot, and the next lot went to Kath- 
erine, wife of Shem Drowne, the brazier, 
who made the Indian on the Province 
House and the grasshopper on Faneuil 
Hall. To the other daughters were also 
given lots east of these, on Summer street, 
as far as Arch street. 

“Nathaniel Bishop’s houselot on Milk 
street ran back on the lane, afterwards 
Bishop’s Lane (Hawley Street), and in 
the rear was a little pasture fronting on 
the lane a hundred and fifty feet, which 
was sold by Joshua Heaton of Reading to 
Henry Brightman in 1706. Just south of 


this pasture was the “great pasture,’ whic! 
belonged to Henry Webb, a wealthy mer- 
chant. After his death his widow married, 
in 1665, Rev. Thomas Thacher (in 
stalled Feb. 16, 1770, as first pastor o! 
the Old South Meetinghouse), and on 
her death her daughter sold the great 
pasture to Henry Brightman in 1695. It 
covered one and three-quarters acres and 
took in both sides of Franklin street to 
Arch street. 

‘It was in the inner corner of this pas- 
ture that in July, 1704, was buried in a 
black walnut coffin the body of Mrs. 
Zachary, a Quaker’s wife. The Bright- 
man family sold the pasture to the Green- 
leaf family, who were tanners, and it was 
in their possession for over half a century, 
until they sold to Joseph Russell, auction- 
eer, who immediately conveyed to Joseph 
Barrell, merchant. 

“The pasture, which had been known 
as ‘Thacher’s, Brightman’s and Green- 
leaf’s pasture, was then called Barrell’s 
pasture, when sold by Barrell in 1793 to 
Charles Vaughan. The lower part of th 
pasture, toward Devonshire street, was a 
swampy quagmire until it was drained by 
Barrell and laid out as a garden, with a 
large fish pond, in the center of which was 
a fountain.” 

It will be remembered that, after his 
graduation from college in 1781, Charles 
Bulfinch “was placed in the counting 
room of Joseph Barrell, Esq., an intimate 
friend,” where a lack of business made it 
possible for him to “attend to Mr. Bar- 
rel’s improvement of his estate.” After 
Bulfinch’s return to Boston in January, 
1787, he married in November, 1755, 


“ce 


Hannah Apthorp, a cousin, and orphaned 
grandchild of Stephen Greenleaf, the 
“last high sheriff of Suffolk County under 
the British Government,” and Charles 
Vaughan was Bulfinch’s brother-in-law. 
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The clipping continues, the pond “‘was 
surrounded by poplar trees. Charles Bul- 
finch, the architect, conceived the plan of 
a large brick block, in the form of a cres- 
cent, and with Charles Vaughan, pur- 
chased over three acres from Joseph Bar- 
rell, which included the pastures men- 
tioned. Ihe foundations of the block, on 
the south side of what is now Franklin 
street, were laid in August, 1793... . 
Commencing at the east end of the 
“Tontine Crescent,’ as it was called, was 
number one. Halfway between numbers 
eight and nine was an arch where Arch 
street is now. Ihe house on the corner of 
Franklin place and Bishop’s lane was 
number sixteen and was owned by Sam- 
uel Parkman, as was also number fifteen. 


Parkman had a store on Merchant’s row, 
and lived in a house corner of Green and 
Chardon streets. On the land facing 
Bowdoin Green 
Cambridge streets, he built two houses for 
his two daughters. 

“About 1850 Milk, Atkinson and 
Federal streets were given up as a resi- 


square, between and 


dential section and devoted to trade — 
Summer street followed and about 1857 
Franklin place was doomed to follow suit 
—and the Bulfinch block disappeared in 
1858. In its place, between Hawley and 
Arch streets was erected a five-story block 
of eight stores of which G. J. F. Bryant 
was the architect... . In 1872 the busi- 
ness section of Boston was swept away by 
the ‘Great Fire.’.. .” 


Che Franklin Grn 


Another Wersion of its Crigin and History 


There has been brought to our attention an old 
clipping from the Boston Transcript for April 
30, 18g0, in which the writer, Mr. W. F. Spald- 
ing, supplies a quite different story covering the 
earlier history of what /e calls “the Harris 
Urn.” A photograph of this English Renais- 
sance antique urn was printed upon the cover of 
OL_p-TimME New ENGLAND for July, 1945, 
showing it as it appears in Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge, Mass., where it has been set up 


N the latter years of the eighteenth 

century a well-known Boston mer- 

chant of those days, Mr. Harris, built 
at the corner of Pearl and High Streets, a 
mansion for his own use. Before he com- 
pleted it, ready for occupancy, he was 
overtaken by financial disaster, and never 
lived in it. It was too large for the use of 
anybody else, and remained unoccupied 
for years, being spoken of generally as 
‘Harris’s Folly.’ It was afterwards recon- 
structed and made into two houses, occu- 





at the grave of Charles Bulfinch, since its re- 
moval from “Franklin Place” in Boston in 
Isss. 

Mr. Place, in his book on Charles Bulfinch, 
states that this urn was brought from England 
by the architect, to set up in his “Franklin 
Park,” opposite the Archway in the “Tontine 
Crescent,” in 1793, where it appears in some of 
the old photographs of that venture. 

A portion of Mr. Spaulding’s article follows: 


pied by Mr. Inches and Mr. Charles 
Pratt. 

“While the construction of this build- 
ing was in progress, Mr. Harris imported 
from England the urn of which mention 
with the 
adorning his spacious front yard with it. 
It is probable that it was never erected. A 
few years later, about 1793, — above and 


has been made, purpose of 


below where Arch Street now 1s, there 
was a block of brick houses, said to have 
been the first dwelling houses built in Bos- 
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ton in a block. The centre one, had an 
archway through it. Over the arch was 
the old Boston Library, one of the oldest 
subscription libraries in the country. It is 
the one now in Boylston Street... . In 
the third story were the rooms of the Na- 
tural History Society, as famous with its 
little collection, in those days, as the 
rooms on Boylston Street, with their 
wealth of treasures, now are.”’ 

This other story is printed to complete 
the record. But little information is avail- 
able about the house built by Jonathan 
Harris, beyond what appears in Mr. 
Spalding’s article reprinted above. The 
size and pretension of the edifice appears 
in contrast to the three-story wooden 
dwelling in the foreground, in the ac- 
companying reproduction of an old print 
in possession of the Bostonian Society. 
“Harris’s Folly” is the large square brick 
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From an old print, Bostonian Society Collection 


Residences of Jonathan Barris (Warris’s Folly in background) 
and Jeffrey Richardson 


FORMERLY ON HIGH STREET, BOSTON, 


building in the background, placed upon a 
higher level, with a stone retaining wall, 
topped with a decorative fence, about the 
property. The four-columned front en- 
trance porch was similar to the porch at 
the Ticknor House (9 Park Street) with 
curving staircases rising to both sides. 

In the rooms over the archway it is to 
be noted that, besides the Boston Library 
Society, the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety and the Natural History Society col- 
lections were all housed at one time. ‘The 
of the latter, “‘on Boylston 
Street,” has but recently been closed,— 
with the promise that their collections 


museum 


will be shown again in a new building, 
within the space of two or three years, to 
be built upon the lot formerly occupied by 
the Old Ladies Home, between Pinckney 
and Revere Streets, facing upon the 
Charles River Basin and the Esplanade. 








Alice Horse Earle 
A Titer who Popularised Old New England 


By EsruHer C. AVERILL 


T about the turn of this century 
there were very few standard 
books available to truthfully por- 

tray the lives, manners and customs of the 
people of early New England. Here was 
a wide open field awaiting the entrance of 
some enterprising writer who was able 
and willing to undertake the considerable 
quantities of research and study necessary 
to discover the facts, and also who pos- 
sessed the ability to present them in an in- 
teresting and entertaining manner. This 
opportunity appears to have become ap- 
parent to Alice Morse Earle. Herself an 
ardent collector of antiques, the more she 
studied and became familiar with the ar- 
ticles of early household use that she col- 
lected, the more acutely she became in- 
terested in the lives of the people who 
once had made and employed them. 

Almost at once she encountered difh- 
culty in understanding their use, or in 
finding individuals familiar with the lives 
of the earlier generations who had de- 
vised and employed them. And equally 
she began to visualize the literary possibili- 
ties before her, and the need for obtaining 
and recording such information before all 
those who had been familiar with such ob- 
jects had passed away. And so she set to 
work to search out these facts—and some- 
times, as well, she found them confused 
with the fables—of the earlier generations 
of New England people to whom these 
objects, and their use, had been a matter 
of everyday familiarity. And in satisfying 
her own demand for such information, 
she was able to accomplish a real service to 
all of those who now want to know more 
about the intimate details of the lives of 
our forefathers. 


It is true that she was not always able 
to substantiate fully the information that 
she culled, that sometimes what she had 
accepted as the actual facts we now sus- 
pect were not always entirely correct— 
but what she found out in her research she 
was able to transmit interestingly, and the 
real enthusiasm with which she wrote, 
and the fuller details she developed in her 
later works, made her books of such ser- 
vice that she remains today the most wide- 
ly consulted writer in this field,—avail- 
able to anyone doing research about the 
familiar or the less well-known details of 
the lives, manners and customs of our 
Colonial and earlier periods of Ameri- 
can history. 

[t may be surprising to learn that Alice 
Morse Earle began life as Mary Alice 
Morse. In 1874 she married Henry 
Earle, a New York broker, and went to 
live in his home city of Brooklyn, but she 
returned to New England, and to 
Worcester, each summer to continue her 
research there and at nearby libraries. 
She did not begin her literary career until 
after her marriage, and so naturally the 
Earle was added to her name. And for 
some reason she chose to use her middle 
name of Alice, rather than her first name, 
Mary, in what was to become her pro- 
fessional work. 

She was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, 17 April 1851. Her father, Ed- 
win Morse, had previously come to that 
city from Andover, Vermont. He was a 
manufacturer, and was actively engaged 
in the civic affairs of his city. Her mother 
was Abigail Clary, from Waterville, 
Maine. She had only one sister, Frances 
Clary Morse, who also became a writer 
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Photo by Carter of Worcester 
#tirs. Alice Morse Earle 


about antiques. Indeed, the whole fam- 
ily were interested in antiques, and their 
home was—according to those who visited 
it—a veritable museum. 

At the present time the American Anti- 
quarian Society Library in Worcester has 
a room entirely filled with old dark blue 
Staffordshire, which was gathered to- 
gether by the family and then presented 
to the Society by the wife of Mrs. Earle’s 
brother, Edwin. This collection was pre- 
sented in 1913, and was arranged in its 
present form by Frances Clary Morse. At 
the time it was given the Society it was 
considered to be the best and most com- 
plete collection of its kind in this country. 
Naturally, since nothing has been added 
since that time, other collections may 


now be considered as superior to it, but 
it remains an important and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of American His- 
torical China. 





During her productive years Mrs. 
Earle’s work was highly regarded. Many 
commendations of it may be found among 
the many items that have been collected 
regarding her various books and articles. 
The New York Tribune said, “No writer 
has gathered up more details from con- 
temporaneous records and observations 
about the early settlers’ daily existence, 
their habits, and the outward and physi- 
cal aspects of their social life than has Mrs. 
Earle.”’ Quaintly, she writes concerning 
herself and- her work in a letter dated 
1900, “I deem my writing attractive and 
my style good, for the large sale of my 
books among cultured people has proven 
this.” 

The Puritan Sabbath was the subject 
first used by Mrs. Earle. ‘There she used 
material that she had obtained from her 
grandfather. The article proved good 
enough to receive publication in The 
Youth’s Companin. The author got so 
fascinated with her subject that she delved 
still deeper into it and produced another 
article which she sent to The Atlantu 
Monthly. It was accepted by the editor, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Unfortunately, 
he died before it was printed, and the new 
editor returned it to its writer. Later on 
he changed his mind and wrote to Mrs. 
Earle, requesting that it be resubmitted. 
But by that time, however, she had gone 
so much farther into the subject that she 
had gathered enough material for a book. 
The Atlantic editor was not able to make 
use of this, so she sent it to Mr. W. C. 
Brownell, of Charles Scribner 
where her enthusiasm caused the accept- 
ance of the manuscript. The Sabbath m 
Puritan New England was first published 
in 1891. It was written in a witty and 
popular style that caused the book to go 
through twelve editions. 

It is interesting to find how generally a 
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chapter on some subject in one book, 
shortly after reappears enlarged into an 
entire volume. In Home Life m Colomal 
Days there is a chapter on travel. ‘This 
book was published in 1898, and only two 
years later Stage Coach and Tavern Days 
appeared. Mrs. Earle was very fond of 
“My 
book is to be beautiful, a charming cover, 
and the illustrations are delightful beyond 
my expectations.” 


this book, and wrote concerning it, 


She also wrote of this 
volume that she regretted finding herself 
“short of villains and highwaymen.”’ 
The clothing that was worn by our 
settlers had early attracted Mrs. 
Earle’s attention. She is said to have care- 
fully “searched old records of all kinds, 
wills, newspapers and letters for a mass of 


early 


information regarding the apparel of our 
When she finally 
produced a book on this subject it took an 
unusual form, 


Colonial ancestors.” 


in that it was arranged as 
an alphabetical glossary. It first came out 
in 1894, but it seems that Mrs. Earle 
found more that was to be said upon the 
subject. Her first book was called Costume 
of Colonial Times, but by 1903 she brought 
out a two-volume work called Two Cen- 
turtes of Costume in A merwa. Almost e very- 
thing worn by our ancestors is included 
in these books, from nightgowns to panta- 
loons. The illustrations are excellent, and 
the work is a real help tc anybody wish- 
ing to reproduce correctly dressed char- 
acters from the past, either on the stage or 
by the written word. These volumes are 
also filled with odd items of interest 
which, while not always directly connect- 
ed with articles of clothing, are well 
worth knowing. 

While completing her collections of old 
china, Mrs. Earle would naturally write 
a book upon that subject! So China Col- 
lecting in America is the result of her inter- 
est in that phase from the past. It was pub- 
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lished in 1892, and dedicated to her sister, 
Frances Clary Morse. ‘The latter was so 
pleased with this thoughtful act that she, 
in turn, dedicated her only book, Furniture 
of the Olden Times, published in 1902, to 
Alice Morse Earle. Miss Morse’s book has 
gone through many editions, and in the 
last few years still another has come from 
the presses, indicating that it is a standard 
contribution to the study of antique fur- 
niture in America. 

In all, we know of sixteen books writ- 
ten by Mrs. Earle, as well as a booklet, 
Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam. She also 
collaborated with Emily Ellsworth Ford 
in the book, Early American Prose and Verse. 
Besides the various volumes already men- 
tioned, something outstanding relates to 
all her other subjects. Perhaps the most 
beautifully illustrated of all her books 1s 
Old Time Gardens, teeming with much 





little-known information about the favor- 
ite lowers of yesterday of interest to the 
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gardeners of today. The chapter on ““The 
Herb Garden” is especially fresh and in- 
forming. This book came out in 1901, 
and contained a chapter about ancient sun 
dials, and the next year Sun Dials and Roses 
of Yesterday made its appearance! This 
publication had an attractive illuminated 
first letter at the beginning of each chap- 
-, that had been care fully collected for 
a from old volumes by a woman friend 
deeply interested in Mrs. Earle’s studies. 
Besides her adult public some of Mrs. 
Earle’s books also appealed to youthful 
readers. Child Life im Colonial Days gives 
an all-around picture of the way children 
lived in early New England, and the diary 
of Anna Green Winslow is the journal 
of the everyday life of a little Boston girl, 
carefully edited by Mrs. Earle. It shows 
to girls of today how other children lived 
a century and a half ago. Another book, a 
biography of Margaret Winthrop, also 
appeared in a series on “Women of Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary Times.” 
Unlike many authors, Mrs. Earle’s 
books were published by various houses. 
During her productive years, we find her 
name appearing unexpectedly, as in “The 
Ivory Series,” where her Jn Old Narra- 
gansett appears among other books dealing 
with people and places of the past. This 
volume did for a historic part of Rhode 
Island what her Colonial Days in Old New 
York accomplished for that locality. One 
of her books, Customs and Fashions in 
Old New England, in which we relive the 
social life of our forefathers, gives a gen- 
eral picture of the field that she enjoyed 
so much. Her book on Colonial Dames and 
Goodwives was reprinted in England, 
providing readers there with a new and 
happy picture of how the women of the 
colonies worked and lived. 
In spite of the occasional repetition un- 
avoidable to one writing so many vol- 





umes about the same general period, all of 
Mrs. Earle’s books make good reading, 
even today—when we enjoy “such a wealth 
of books dealing with every phase of our 
early history. One of this writer’s most 
unique subjects is Curious Punishments of 
Bygone Days, a small volume that is high- 
ly entertaining, with many quaint illus- 
trations that are also amusing. There we 
can see how a “Drunkard’s Cloak” 
looked, and what “The Branks’’ really 
were. A large part of this material ap- 
peared in the Chap Book of the same year 
that this volume was brought out. 

Besides writing so many books, Alice 
Morse Earle wrote many articles for 
magazines, or to be printed in pamphlet 
form, including many that were un- 
signed, or appeared in the form of book 
reviews. More than thirty signed articles 
are known, many printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly, the New England Magazine and 
Lhe Dial. Her very last article appeared 
after her death, in the Century Magazine, 
in 1912, and dealt with the subject of 
“Samplers.” Perhaps there would have 
followed a whole book covering this in- 
teresting field, if Mrs. Earle had lived. 
Among other miscellaneous work of this 
prolific writer was the introduction she 
supplied in 1904 to a facsimile edition of 
the original “Essay on Modern Garden- 
ing.” 

Strangely enough, there is a book that 
was announced for publication by Herbert 
S. Stone and Company (publishers of the 
Chap Book), in 1898, that never ap- 
peared! It was to have been called Old 
Time Drinks and Drinkers, and we find in 
Customs and Fashions In Old New England 
a chapter on this subject, and that there 
are two chapters on the same theme in 
Stage Coach and Tavern Days. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the writer was 
planning eventually to bring out a volume 
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from this same material, much as she had 
already done with Curious Crimes and 
Punishments of Bygone Days, but that some- 
thing had gone amiss, and the announced 
book did not materialize. It is also known 
that at one time Mrs. Earle was seriously 
considering writing a biography of Isaiah 
Thomas, a well-known character of her 
home city, whose history had always in- 
trigued her, but in this venture she had 
apparently gone no farther than to write 
to the American Antiquarian Society to 
secure some additional data about his life 
and work. 

So far as has been found, practically 
nothing has been written about this wom- 
an who had produced so much material 
about the history of old-time New Eng- 
land. In nearly all her writings this author 
had limited herself to themes or subjects 
selected from its historic past. She was 
listed in Who's Who in America from 1899 
to 1911, and in a similar work published 
in England from 1899 through 1915. 
References to her achievements have been 
found by the writer in about thirty-five 
biographical books and newspaper articles. 
She belonged to few organizations, but 
was for a time the Regent of the Long Is- 
land Chapter of the D.A.R. Apparently 
in her busy life social contacts found little 
opportunity to intrude, as all her spare 
time was so richly filled by her research 
and presentation of subjects dealing with 
old New England antiques and their 
backgrounds, that, along with her home 
life, excluded most other matters from her 
daily outlook. 

An elderly woman who lived across 
from the former Morse homestead re- 
calls some of the years when Alice Morse 
Earle was there. She says that the house 
was a delightful place, and that the gar- 
dens were very lovely. Those who 
worked with Mrs. Earle in the Library 


of the American Antiquarian Society re- 
member with respect her tireless research 
and diligence. Nearly fifty boxes of notes 
and material unearthed and partly used 
in her writings were left by the author. 
How one would like to browse through 
these storehouses of information from the 
past to garner some of the facts that she 
must perforce have omitted from her 
many books and articles. 

Mrs. Earle had two sons, Henry, 
Junior, and Alexander; and two daugh- 
ters, Alice Hyde and Mary Moore. All 
are now dead, except Mary Moore. Alice 
Hyde, the wife of Clarence R. Hyde, of 
Brooklyn, New York, became famous in 
her own right as a botanical artist. Her 
illustrations are frequently used, includ- 
ing some in a recent edition of Webdster’s 
Dictionary. A granddaughter, Alice Morse 
Earle, lives in West Hemstead, Long Is- 
land, New York. Her father was the late 
Alexander Earle. 

Mrs. Earle found some time for travel, 
and had made several trips abroad. It was 
in connection with one of these that she 
encountered an accident that indirectly 
brought about her death. She was on the 
steamer Republic with her sister, Frances 
Clary Morse, on 23 January 1909, out- 
ward bound for Egypt, when, soon after 
the steamer had left its home port, Bos- 
ton, it was rammed off Nantucket Light- 
ship by the Florida, and cut in two. The 
sisters were both saved in the lifeboats, 
but lost all their luggage. ‘The shock was 
too great for Mrs. Earle, and she never 
regained her vitality. She finally died on 
16 February 1911, and is now buried in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

A typical New Englander herself, Mrs. 
Earle was a hard worker, and a faithful 
mother. She was known to and respected 
by the important writers of her day, proof 
of which may be found in the many auto- 
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graphed books found in her collection, and 
received from their authors during her 
lifetime. ‘These books are now in the pos- 
session of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and among them we find such prom- 
inent names as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, S. 
Weir Mitchell, F. Hopkinson Smith, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Margaret Deland, 
and others of like repute. Since she worked 
so diligently and produced so much ma- 
terial about the lives of our forefathers, 
and their family life and customs, it seems 
no more than fitting that these few facts 
about her life should be placed where they 
may be seen by those still interested in the 
same background, so that the name of 
Alice Morse Earle might not be forgot- 
ten by these new generations of readers 
interested in the lore of antiques, and the 
early history of customs in New England. 
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Some Nantucket Notes and Ftems 


In NANTUCKET the first “cut nails” were 
made in 1797. This was within a few 
years of the time that they were being cut 
from iron sheets upon the mainland. 
Nevertheless, it was to be some years be- 
fore the various experiments of producing 
nails by machinery could be placed upon 
a commercial basis. Previously they had 
been made entirely by hand from long 
“bar” iron, or rods, from which the heads, 
points and shanks had all to be hammered 
by hand. But after the lower part of the 
nail was machine cut, the head still had 
to be shaped by hand; and it was another 
twenty-five years or more, before it be- 


came practical to make the entire nail by 
machine. 


Gas was first used on the Island in 
1854, and electricity was not produced 
for use there until 1889. 


THE Otp WELL in ’Sconset that for 
many years provided that settlement with 
its sole water supply, was dug in the small 
“Square” in 1776; and ata cost of 20 lbs, 
4 sh. and 9 d. A much rebuilt picturesque 
version of this “Village Pump”’ still sur- 
vives above the ground, although it is no 
longer maintained for active use. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 





“BLEAKHOUSE,” about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, open as a 
Guest House, is a delightful haven at any season of the year. Pleasant atmos- 
phere, comfortable rooms, and delicious home cooking. Fine view of Mount 
Monadnock. Guests by the week, month or season. Under the competent 
management of Mrs. Walter S. Bingham. Telephone Peterborough, New 


THE Swetr-IvsLey Housg, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 
interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 
capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. ‘Telephone, Newburyport 


1540. Lunches and dinners by appointment. 





The Barrison Gray Otis Bouse 


141 Cambridge Street 
Bosron, Mass. 


& 

The New England Museum of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 
are both open to Members 
and to the public, on week-days from g.00 


4. M. to 4.45 P. M. except on Saturdays, 


when the closing hour 1s 12.45 P. M. 


Closed on all Sundays & Holidays 


Fee to Non-members, 25 cents 








WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY ’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
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34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 























OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


Please Notice Change of Address—we are now at 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Our telephone remains the same, COMmonwealth 1108 
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Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 
141 Cambridge Street, 
Boston 14, Mass. 
































Fteirloom from Newburyport 


A fine American mahogany tip-top table, circa 1770, 
measuring 34/2 inches in diameter. 
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The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $818,146.65. 

It publishes Otp-Time New ENGLAN»D, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RICHMOND, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DuLY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Nore — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 


lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 

















